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EDISON AT SEVENTY-THREE 
. Ву 
THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


N Wednesday, February 11th,* countless telegraph messages, wireless 

messages, cablegrams, telephone calls and letters in equal volume, from all 
parts of the world, will reach Thomas Alva Edison at his laboratory out in 
West Orange, New Jersey, and, with hardly an exception, each of them will 
contain two words. Many of them will contain nothing else. These words are 
“Seventy-three.” For on that day Edison will be 73, and the greeting thus 
expressed, ticked, spoken or written is the recognized universal salutation of 
good-will and kind wishes among the men of the telegraph key, who, like other 
friends and admirers of the “Old Man” throughout the country, are planning a 
very special celebration of the event. 


Even now there is a murmur of preparation at those big, bustling works 
which sit like bastions at the foot of Orange Mountain. Elsewhere, all kinds of 
great corporations and enterprises due to Edison’s creative genius, from Montauk 
to the Golden Gate, are getting ready their electric signs of “Edison 73” and 
other forms of felicitation. The Edison Pioneers, the choice brotherhood of the 
men who worked with and for Edison in the days that saw come into useful 
existence the quadruplex, the phonograph, the telephone, the electric railway, 
the electric motor, the incandescent lamp, the storage battery, the moving picture 
and a host of other inventions that are all Edison’s own or bear his imperishable 
imprint, will feast with the chief and his family in one great memorable 
reunion, of which, in a very literal sense, the keynote will be “73.” 


Least excited of any of the direct participants in the various functions 
occasioned by the anniversary will be the hale and hearty citizen with tousled 
shock of silver white hair, keen blue eyes, vigorous action, incisive voice, whose 
face, as he smilingly exchanges greetings, beams with a really pontifical benedic- 
tion. He funnels a hand around ears deaf since early boyhood, and bites 
quietly at the end of a strong black cigar in a manner that suggests he would just 
as soon chew—as smoke it. Some concession, if not irksome, may have been 
made in dress to the demands of a holiday not warmly welcomed; but on the 
hook by the iron cot over in a corner of the library, where visitors are pouring 
in, hangs a linen duster that can be quickly slipped on for a furtive disappear- 
ance into the chemical room or machine shop a few yards away. 


NOT IN FAVOR OF DYING EARLY 


Edison at seventy-three certainly wears well physically and mentally, and 
shows very few traces of toil and thought, unremitted now for fifty years, over 
(1920) 
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some of the greatest inventions of these or any other times, due to one man. 
He should live long with such powers Of endurance as enable a man well beyond 
three score years and ten to show a weekly time card that often credits him with 
eighteen hours a day for three days out of the six. He comes of sturdy stock, 
with longevity as a habit. A few years ago, after Harper and Brothers had pub- 
lished a two-volume biography of him, he was told it was going very well, but 
that some libraries would not buy the lives of even the greatest men until their 
careers were complete and the story was ended. He nodded approvingly, and 
said: “My biographers should have found that out before they started on me. 
Why, there's my great-grandfather, who lived to the age of 104, Му grand- 
father lived until he was 102, and my father needn't have quit at ninety-four.” . 


| 
Such a tale of years does not take into account, however, the daily stint or 
the amount of living crowded into the periods beyond record when, as the 
writer can bear witness from grim participation, forty-eight or seventy-two 
hours have been spent on one task without any interruption save for food and 
a smoke, ; 
А very famous inventor, when in Edison's employ in the early days, went - 
to him one morning all played out by one of these long vigils, said he could not - 
stand it any longer, and begged to be told the real secret of such uncanny powers ` 
of endurance, so imperatively necessary in a place which knew neither night nor 
day. Without thinking the joke might be taken seriously, Edison remarked: 
“Oh! I eat a Welsh rarebit for breakfast every morning!" His ingenuous inter- Í 
locutor wanted no better prescription, went off to indulge in a diet of Welsh 
rarebit for breakfast every morning for six weeks of strenuous work, and thes, : 
well-nigh perishing, placed himself in the hands of an incredulous doctor. | 


As a matter of fact, Edison's simple diet is probably one reason for his 
wonderful health. He suffers from little malaise except the earache that per- 
sists with his deafness—which otherwise he regards as such a boon that be 
speaks of it quite complacently. In fact, he once said that it was a delight to 
go around a great city like New York and enjoy its sights unspoiled by the 
noises. Noble vengeance, indeed, has Edison taken on this infirmity in his inver, 
tion of the phonograph and in his study of music, while it may be a supple 
mental factor in his extraordinary ability to concentrate thought and 0 
memorize. 


Mallory, one of his close associates in the cement industry, says: “Mr. 
Edison once told me that he had trained himself to hold any train of thou 
he wishes to follow as long as he wanted, He could start his mind worki 
and hold it to his work, I have noticed that when he is thinking of any subj 
he will hold fast to it, unconscious of other things, until he deliberately 
the train of ideas. This, Mr. Edison says, is the result of his own mental 
ing. He can shift gears instantly." 


STILL A STUDENT IN OLD AGE 


Doubtless, even to a powerful frame and constitution such as has this active 
old man, the ceaseless grind of toil would prove exhausting at 73, but Edison 
is saved again by his grand passion for knowledge. He lives for very little else 
than to learn things. He is an empiricist of the purest water. He believes that 
all knowledge is but a classification of experiences and facts. No one is swifter 
than he to make a deduction; no one swifter than he to challenge an inference, 
however plausible, if not provable. With the joy of an irreverent iconoclast, he 


. chuckles if he finds an error in statements set down in the books as accurate. 
_ At seventy-three this thirst for knowledge of any and all kinds is as insatiable 


as when he was twenty-three, hunting the secret of the quadruplex to its lair. 


Not long ago the writer, spending an evening with him at Glenmont on 


‚ the Orange hillside, noted on going to bed about midnight that his old chief had 


a ponderous legal brief in his hands on some subject quite beyond the range of 


Matters usually associated with Edison's interest. Next morning at breakfast 
y g 


the fact came out that most of the night had been spent over that fascinating 
document of several hundred pages; and some questions demonstrated a keen 


' grasp of the topic and the arguments. Yet at the same time the conversation 


‚ around the table proved that Edison was alive to some of the lightest, latest 


Г 


| news of the day. He hasn't much opinion of people who are not interested in 


‚ what the world at large is doing. It must be remembered that he started life as 
‚ а railroad newsboy, with the object of reading the newspapers and magazines 
‚ for nothing. He then learned to get interested in what other people were read- 
‚ ing; and his native shrewdness crops out in the remark that on his daily runs 


( 
y 


on the railroad from Detroit to Port Huron he always tried to get one person 
buying at the front end of the car, as he noticed that, if one bought, others were 
sure to follow. 


Edison sleeps well at seventy-three. When he sleeps he does nothing else. 
He never dreams, nor is he restless. He seems to have the faculty of getting 
more rest out of two hours than most men get out of six or eight. A short time 
ago he was working all around the twenty-four-hour clock, went to bed at half- 


_ Past five one morning and was up at seven, having had about one and a half 
' hours of real sound sleep. When he went to breakfast he was asked, “How do 
' you feel this morning?” and he replied, “I would feel better if I had not over- 


slept myself half an hour.” 


LIGHT EATER AND HEAVY SMOKER 


As already noted, Edison eats very little and is a great smoker, Talking 
of alcohol, he compares it to throwing grit into the machinery, but he has a 
human love for tobacco except in the abhorrent cigarette form. It has been 


- Said of him that he only eats in order to have a smoke afterward. During one 
- Of his long spells of steady application, having gone several nights without sleep, 


he threw himself on a cot at five o’clock in the morning in the room where he 
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had been working and gave instructions to be called at nine for breakfast. Hi 
friend, Mallory, who was with him, had also arranged to have his own break 
fast sent in at the same time and had just finished it when Edison's was brough: 
After it had been set for Шт, Мг. Edison was roused and he came and sa 
down at the table. Before starting to eat, still struggling with weariness, h 
fell asleep while seated in the chair, and it occurred to Mr. Mallory as a joke t 
substitute for Edison's untouched meal what was left of his own. 


In a short time Edison woke up refreshed, looked around him and saw th 
remains of a breakfast on the table before him. Saying nothing, he nodde: 
contentedly, at once took a cigar out of his pocket, as usual, and prepared to ligh 
it as if he had eaten a good breakfast. When the joke was explained, he said 
“Well, that's one on me,” proceeded to eat the reclaimed breakfast, lighted u; 
his cigar and, in the best of humor, proceeded to enjoy it and the new da 
of work, 


The young look of this septuagenarian is not due to exercise and outdoo 
life. Edison has nothing to say against sports, but he thinks that a lot of tim 
is wasted over them. If he can be lured into it, he can hold up his end in: 
talk on the technical points in a baseball game or a round of golf, but he ha 
as little use for exercise as had our old statesman, Evarts. He does like hi 
winter trips to the bungalow-laboratory on the Caloosahatchee River, Fla. H 
is always game for one of those automobile outings in the open with such cronie 
as John Burroughs and Henry Ford, and he will do his bit on the camp chores 
Edison can run a car, especially an electric, if he has to, but he has no liking 
for it. Indoors his interest in games is very slight, unless there is some problen 
involved that he can “break his mind on.” Give him a difficulty to overcome 
in anything, and he is keen to go over the top; that done, the interest arouse 
dies out like a gleam of wintry sunshine. 


WHAT EDISON HAS DONE FOR THE WORLD 


When a man has reached seventy-three, and especially in the case of suc 
a world citizen as Edison, the moment would seem to have come to take stoc 
of what he has done for mankind. It is confessedly difficult to assess the valu 
of any given invention, and the results of such a calculation must necessarily } 
relative and only proximate. Prof. Millikan remarked recently: “One lit 
new advance like the discovery of ductile tungsten, which makes electric lig 
one-third as expensive as it was before, is a larger contribution to human wd 
being than all kinds of changes in the social order." And that remark deals wi 
only one subordinate improvement in only one of Edison's inventions in € 
since 1880— forty years. 

When Edison, nearly sixty years ago, began “pounding brass" as а 
telegraph operator, the total investment in electricity in America was 
$100,000,000. Perhaps throughout the world it was $250,000,000. Н 
few telegraph and cable companies earned around $10,000,000 a year. In 
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1920 New Year issue of the Electrical World the writer, using the statistics of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census as a basis, presented a carefully compiled table 
showing that in 1919 the American public paid for electrical service, current, 
traction, messages and goods, in excess of $3,250,000,000, predicated on an 
investment of say $35,000,000,000. Now no man can say what Edison’s share 
of those stupendous figures may be, although it is, of course, a considerable one. 
Instead of “share,” we should rather speak of his “contribution,” for Edison has, 
even up to this day, made little or nothing as an inventor out of his patents. He 
owes his modest fortune to his skill, courage and progressiveness as a man- 
ufacturer. 


Emerson once said that steam was half an Englishman, but these data 
justify the gloss that electricity is altogether a Yankee. Just what is the result 
of electrifying the world since Edison began his work as the Master Electrician 
no records have ever been collected, but it would be fair to assume, on such 
premises as are in sight, that the other civilized countries collectively use elec- 
tricity at least half as much as the United States, where we spend more for 
electricity than for daily bread. 


Throughout the world Edison’s inventions and patents were taken up imme- 
diately on their introduction here. At this moment a great many foreign elec- 
trical plants and companies bear his name and operate under systems and 
methods due originally to him. Edison has in this country today a heaping 
measure of 1400 patents, of which he estimates some 400 master patents have 
been worked. A list of Edison foreign patents in the writer’s hands show that 
in 1910 he had no fewer than 1239 such foreign patents. What the world owes 
to Edison is perhaps as easy of calculation as what it ought to collect from 
the Kaiser. | 


EDISON AND THE KAISER 


Speaking of the Kaiser reminds one of Edison's recent story of his trip to 
Berlin not long before the war. One of Edison’s old bench workers is Sigmund 
Bergmann, who went back to Germany with money made in manufacturing for 
Edison, and became a Privy Councillor of the Empire. Bergmann brought 
Edison into the presence to exhibit the operation of his latest phonograph, . 
whereupon the Kaiser got Edison to take the machine apart slowly and assemble 
it. Next day, before a gathering of his notables, as though it was a startling 
novelty to him, the Kaiser repeated the performance himself for the benefit 
of an astonished Court, and got away with it—except as to Edison—who 
remarks drily that then and there he “got the Kaiser’s number,” so that the 
episode of the Meteor pewter racing cup had no element of surprise for him 
in it. Edison tells the story almost sadly, for he likes real smartness. 


Some of the work that Edison has enjoyed most of recent years has been 
that done as chairman of the Naval Consulting Board, the first of the groups 
from the nation’s fields of science and industry brought in to give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of advice and assistance during the Great War. He did his 
bit, with head and heart and hands. 


PERSISTENT INTEREST IN CHEMISTRY 


Edison's great arena of thought and occupation right now, outside of music, 
is chemistry. His endless notebooks, to which he adds daily memoranda of 
tests and experiments, are like those of Faraday, for, while we all think of them 
both as great electrical discoverers, chemistry was the daughter they ever 


harped upon. 


When Count Hohenzollern began to prepare in 1914 for retirement from 
public life, one incident of the convulsion in the world’s industrial life was to 
deprive America of chemicals from Germany—carbolic acid, dyes, benzol, toluol 
and needed trifles like paraphenylene-diamine. Edison, a born chemist, who as 
a boy had the first chemical laboratory ever installed on a train, threw himself 
on the job of furnishing the precious supplies thus cut off from all kinds of 
arts and industries. During the war, in eighteen days after starting, he began 
to make carbolic acid synthetically, and within a month he was able to turn out 
a ton per day. He said rather emphatically the other day that he really had 
“nothing agin the Germans,” but he did think that when they began dumping 
their chemicals here once more, he might perhaps be protected, with others, by 
Congress in the heavy investment thus made in his old age, and which if thus 
fostered for a year or two would become as naturalized an industry as that of 
tinplate-making. Meadowcroft, efficient private secretary and keeper of the 
archives, says he could write a brand new chemistry around Edison’s stunts of 
the last five years. | 


Generous to the limit in giving, and riotously extravagant when it comes 
to undertaking lines of investigation that may or may not lead to the fact sought, 
Edison 18 strikingly abstemious, savage in economies that can be made without 
the sacrifice of essentials. When only a telegraphic tyro in boyhood days in 
Canada he stumbled across some old electric batteries in a freight house, and 
salvaged platinum strips from them. Down to this moment those strips are in 
service at the Orange Laboratory and far more valuable intrinsically than when 
he dug them out of the dirt for nothing. 


His ideas and methods in cement house building Edison believes in fer- 
vently as a means to cheaper homes and better ones, and he points to places like 
the Sage settlement at Forest Hills, Long Island, where more and more cement 
is embodied in modern homes of the best type. 


EDISON ON THE Н. С. OF 1. AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


Another hobby is the unlimited introduction of package retail delivery of 
household commodities direct from the producer, and then automatic sale when 
the customer gets the goods. He would cut in two, or cut to the quick, the 
gigantic “middle” costs. He would increase wages, if need be, but reduce their 
proportion in production costs by modern machinery. He thinks that with 
electricity as a motive power for machinery in the home we are turning the 


corner on the factory system which reduces ‘both the employees and their output 
to a dead level of uniformity that breeds many ills. 


He said lately he would stop congestion in New York City by allowing no 
more factories to be built there, at least until after 1925, On the other hand, he 
loves the central station idea of producing such vital necessities as steam and 
electricity ; but there, too, he is as sharp as his forerunner Franklin in regard 
to economy. The coal shortage has interested him. In a letter to the manager 
of a large central station who thought he was doing splendidly in his conversion 
of thermal units into current, he wrote: “If the cost you give covers any length 
of time, Г should say that with Illinois or Indiana coal you were getting it 
down fine. Try everything you can toward economy. No one is safe in this 
cold, commercial world who can't produce as low as his greatest competitor. 
No matter how much money you are making, never for one instant let up on 
economizing.” 


Edison is a great believer in advertising as a means toward efficient and 
economical distribution and bringing seller and buyer directly together, espe- 
cially in these days. He is, and for many a long year has been, one of the 
great national advertisers, and he buys good big space and wants the best for 
his money. Yet here is a man whose name has been probably printed more 
times daily for fifty years than that of any other American of the same period 
—certainly more times than that of any European; and it has been done with- 
out any intervention of his, except giving the original impetus of some new 
invention or discovery which has arrested the attention of the world or has 
afforded mankind some new service. Ibanez said recently that Edison's is the 
best known American name in the Old World. 


A MOULDER OF A FRIENDLY WORLD 


At seventy-three Edison looks out on a world he has helped largely to shape, 
and it is a world of friends. It is indeed singular that there is hardly a dis- 
cordant voice, and that the fierce controversies of a half-century have now died 
down into silence. Around miles of shelves, in many rooms and libraries, run 
the volumes and volumes of recorded litigation in which Edison has been 
engaged, and with which, he says, he had little to do except to pay for it. Once, 
in New York, he avoided several times on Broadway his leading legal adviser, 
until a friend asked what it meant. “Why,” said Edison, “I was afraid to shake 
т with him again until I found out whether I could afford to pay his fee 
or it.” 


Those in closest touch with Edison are constantly impressed with his mod- 
eration and patience in personal relationships; and, truly, he has reaped his 
reward in general good-will. Yet even now he occasionally uses language some- 
what removed from benediction; and what a glorious hater he can be on 
occasion | | 


Finally, at seventy-three one may be supposed to have some concern as to 
things beyond this mundane life and the great hereafter, but Edison is not 
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pondering now more than at any younger period as to the mysteries that shut 
us in, although he is not by any means unsympathetic while his great contem- 
porary, Lodge, tries to lift a corner of the veil. И has been erroneously stated 
that Mr. Edison is an atheist. He is really a very devout and religious man, 
who has measured all his faculties against the limits of the unknown and stood 
before Nature like a great interrogation point. 


He has been heard to say musingly: “I can almost prove the existence of 
the Divine Power by chemistry.” Again: “Too many people have a microscopic 
idea of the Creator. If they would study His wonderful works as I have spent 
my life in doing, in the natural laws of the universe; if they would but look, 
they would have a much broader idea of the Great Engineer and His Divine 
Power.” 


This sounds like an echo of utterances of his great and good friends, Kelvin 
and Helmholtz; but we can imagine neither of them making the quaint remark 
of Edison when consulted about lightning rods. The member of a building 
committee of a Philadelphia church went to Edison and said that there had been 
quite a discussion amongst the committeemen as to whether or not the church 
should be equipped with lightning rods, as recommended so warmly by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. He had been sent to inquire whether rods should be erected 
on the sacred edifice. 


“By all means,” said Edison. “You know, Providence is sometimes absent- 
minded.” 


Ry 1.04. 
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